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POMOAN = KULANAPAN FAMILY 

Southeastern Pomo*: Sulphur Bank, Lower Lake 
Eastern Pomo: Upper Lake, Big Valley 
Northeastern Pomo* 
Western Branch 

Northern Pomo: Pinoleville, Guidiville, Potter Valley 
Southern Group 

Central Pomo: Hopland = Shanel, Yokaya, Point Arena-Manchester 
Southern Pomo: Salmonhole, West Creek 
Kashaya = Kashia = Southwestern Pomo 

The Pomoan language family, termed Kulanapan in Powell 1891, consists of seven 
mutually unintelligible languages spoken in northern California, from just south of 
Santa Rosa northward about 90 miles, and from the Pacific coast inland to the 
Sacramento Valley. The subgrouping above was proposed by Oswalt on the basis of 
shared cognates (1964a: 412). Southeastern, Eastern, and Northeastern Pomo are the 
result of successive separations from the main group. Halpern proposed a similar 
classification based on phonology, with Northeastern Pomo, Northern Pomo, and the 
Southern group diverging simultaneously (1964: 90). The family was classified as part 
of Dixon & Kroeber's 1913a Hokan stock and as Northern Hokan in Sapir 1929a. 

The individual languages were named by Barrett 1908b on the basis of their 
geographical relationships to each other, but the names have had the unfortunate 
effect of suggesting that they are dialects, which is not the case. The Kashaya or 
Southwestern Pomo, living along a 30 mile stretch of the coast in modern Sonoma 
county, were first encountered by Russians when Fort Ross was founded in 1812. To 
the west of them along the lower course of the Russian River were the Southern 
Pomo, who bore the brunt of missionization. To the north of both, from the coast to 
about 40 miles inland, were the Central Pomo. To the east around Clear Lake were 
the Eastern Pomo, and east of them around East Lake and Lower Lake the 
Southeastern Pomo. North of the Central Pomo were the Northern Pomo. To the 
northeast in a non-contiguous area on the eastern slope of the Inner Coast Range 
were the Northeastern Pomo. Kashaya is still spoken by several dozen people, 
Central Pomo by a handful and Southern, Northern, and Eastern Pomo by very few. 
Southeastern and Northeastern Pomo have now disappeared. 

Principal published sources for the languages are as follows. Barrett 1908 contains 
lexical items from all of the languages. For Kashaya, there is a detailed grammar 
(Oswah 1961), a rich collection of texts (Oswalt 1964b), and discussions of phonology 
(Buckley 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994a,b, Oswalt 1998) and evidentials (Oswalt 1986). 
For Southern Pomo, Oswalt 1977a provides a text with grammatical notes. For 
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Eastern Porno, there is a brief sketch in Kroeber 1911, a text in de Angulo 1927, 
more detailed grammars in McLendon 1975 and 1996, discussion of discourse 
markers in McLendon 1979, and texts with discussion of rhetorical structure in 
McLendon 1977, 1978, and 1982. For Southeastern Pomo, there is a grammar 
(Moshinsky 1974). For Northern Pomo, O'Connor 1992 provides a detailed grammar 
and Vihman discusses numerals. For Central Pomo, there are discussions of 
morphology in Mithun 1998a, number in Mithun 1988b, case in Mithun 1991a, 
negation in Mithun 1998b, reference in Mithun 1990, ^switch-reference' in Mithun 
1993a, irrealis in Mithun 1995a, word order in 1995d, and prosody in Mithun 1993b, 
1996f. Work on comparative Pomoan is in McLendon 1973, 1976, Moshinsky 1976, 
and Oswalt 1964c, 1976c, 1977b. Contact phenomena are discussed in Oswalt 1958, 
1971, McLendon 1969, and Mithun 1992a. Forms cited here are Central Pomo from 
speaker Frances Jack (p.c.) of the Hopland rancheria. 
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